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HEROES AND VALETS. 55 


book and tells the public how much I spend on charity or tobacco, 
I should surely be able to stop him. There are, however, obvious 
difficulties in the matter, and such questions may be left to persons 
of technical knowledge. But there is an imperceptible process by 
which a healthy public opinion gradually makes itself felt. When it 
is distinctly understood that publications of a certain class deserve the 
reprobation of all who call themselves gentlemen, the social sanction is 
not without its power. If the valet who publishes accounts of the hero 
can be made to feel that his trade is a dirty one, even his pachyderma- 
tous nature will not be quite insensible. Nobody, not even the meanest 
of his species, is quite impenetrable to the contempt of his fellows. If 
public opinion can be made sound, those who cater for it will gradually 
conform themselves to its laws. Even that great argument—the argu- 
ment from the pocket—may gradually come to be on its side. The 
danger is that the habitual infringement of certain well-known rules 
msy gradually weaken their authority ; the most hopeful remedy is that 
a clear apprehension of the evils to which such classes lead may induce 
the leaders of opinion to bestir themselves in time. Eminent men may 
become shy of affording opportunities to those who would take liberties 
with their private character, and critics may condemn, with all the 
vigour of which they are capable, the offenders who have enjoyed too 
much impunity. It is, of course, tempting to take refuge in mere con- 
tempt for offenders, too callous to be easily punished ; but it is some- 
times a duty to denounce a bad practice, even when the denunciation 
does no immediate harm to the offender. 






















































































“@ut of the mouth of babes.” 


S emeaameel 


My little niece and I—I read 
My Plato in my easy chair: 
And she was building un the floor 
A pack of cards with wondrous care. 


‘We worked in silence, but, alas! 
Among the cards a mighty spill. 
And then the little ape exclaimed, 
“Well! Such is life! Look, Uncle Will! 


I gave a start and dropped my book— 
It was the Phxdo I had read— 
A sympathetic current thrilled, 
Like lightning, through my heart and head. 


I eyed with curious awe the child, 
The unconscious Sibyl, where she sat, 
‘Whose thoughtless tongue could babble forth 
Strange parables of life and fate. 


Yes, such is life! a Babel house, 
A common doom hath tumbled all, 

King, Queen, and Knave, and plain, and trump, 
A motley crew in motley fall! 


‘We rear our hopes, no Pharaoh's tomb, 
Nor brass could build so sure a name; 
But, soon or late, a sad collapse, 
And great the ruin of the same. 


“OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES. 


Ab such is life! Ob, sad and strange 
That Love and Wisdom so ordain! 
Some ere the Builder's hands have yet 

One card against another lain ; 


Some when the house is tiny still ; 
Some when you've built a little more ; 

And some when patience hath achieved 
A second, third, or higher floor. 


Or should you win the topmost stage, 
Yet is the strength but toil and pain— 
And here the tiny voice rejoined, 
“But I can build it up again.” 


My height of awe was reached. Can babes 
Behold what reason scans in vain? 

Ah, childhood is divine, I thought,— 
Yea, Tiizzie, build it up again! 


F. E. T. 
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DUAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 105 


‘There is indeed almost as strange a mystery in unconsciousness as there 
isin the phenomena of dual consciousness. The man who has passed for a 
time into unconsciousness through a blow, or full, or fit, cannot help 
asking himself like Bernard Langdon in that weird tale of Elsie Venner, 
“ Where was the mind, the soul, the thinking principle all that time?” 
It is irresistibly borne in upon him that he has been dead for a time. As 
‘Holmes reasons, “a man is stunned by a blow and becomes unconscious, 
another gets a harder blow and it killshim. Does he become unconscious 
toot Ifso, when, and how does he come to his consciousness} The man 
who has had a slight and moderate blow comes to himself when the im- 
mediate shock passes off and the organs begin to work again, or when a 
bit of the skull is ‘pried’ up, if that happens to be broken. Suppose 
the blow is hard enough to spoil the brain and stop the play of the organs, 
what happens then?” So far as physical science is concerned there is no 
answer to this question ; but physical science does not as yet comprehend 
all the knowable, and the knowable comprehends not all that has been, 
is, and willbe. What we know and can know is nothing, the unknown 
and the unknowable are alike infinite. 
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had ever entered his mind. She should learn that he was always at her 
command, faithful to any wish of hers; but then he recollected, poor 
fellow, that he was going to India, in Oswald’s place, who would not go. 
How could he serve her—how could he be of use to her then? 

Miss Cherry lingered a little after she had sent Cara to bed. She 
wanted to look over the end of that novel, and the fire was too good to 
be left, John having imprudently heaped on coals at a late hour. Before 

- she opened the book she paused to think that if it ‘had not been Oswald, 
she almost wished that it had been Edward ; but it was Cara, of course, 
who must choose. She had not read much more than a page, however, 
when her studies were disturbed. Her brother came suddenly into the 
room, in his slippers, a carelessness of toilotte which was quite unusual 
tohim. He came in making her start, and poked the fire with a sort of 
violence without saying anything. Then he turned his back to the 
mantelpiece, and gave a glance round the room, in all its dim perfec- 
tions, and sighed. 

“Cherry,” he said, “if you are not busy, I should like to ask you 
question. I came upstairs a little while ago, but you were too much 
occupied to notice me.” 

«“ James! indeed, I never saw you.” 

“TI know you did not. I did not mean to blame any one. Tell me 
what you meant the other morning, when you advised me to stay at home 
after dinner—not to leave Cara? Was it for Cara’s sake?” 

“ Cara was lonely, James ; she has never—been used—to be left alone.” 

“ Was it for Cara’s sake 1” x 

“Oh, James,” said Miss Cherry, faltering, “don’t think I wish to 
interfere! You are more able to judge than I am. It is not my place 
to make any remarks upon what you do.” 

“Cherry, don’t evade the quostion; why did you speak to me so? 
Was it entirely for Cara’s sake?” 

Miss Cherry grew red, and grew white. She clasped her hands 
together in unconscious supplication. “I must say what I think if I say 
anything, James. It was a little for—dear Mrs. Meredith too. One 
must think of her as well. Her husband is a long way off; she is a very 
kind woman—kindness itself. Even if she thought you came too often, 
she would not like to say anything. Women understand women, James. 
She would say to herself, that to send you away would hurt your feelings, 
and she would rather bear a little annoyance herself.” 

“ Do you mean to say she has had any annoyance on my account ?” 

“ She might have, James dear. She has not taken me into her con- 
fidence ; but people talk. I suppose if she was a widow and you could— 

n 

Hy ity 1” 

He had scarcely ever called her by that formal name before, and Miss 

Cherry was frightened. “Oh!” she cried, once more clasping her hands. 

“Do not punish me forit! Itis not my fault. I know better, for 
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I know you both ; but people will say so; and you should deuy yourself 


for her sake.” 

“ Does she wish it?” he said hoarsely. It took him a stremnou 
effort to keep down his fury ; but indeed there was no one to assail, 

“She would not wish anything for herself; it would be her nature 
to think of you first,” said Miss Cherry, “It is not what she wishes, 
but what you, me, everybody, ought to wish for her, James.” 

He looked round the reom with a cloud upon his face. “ Do you 
know what I sce here?" he said ;—*mmv past life, which T cannot recall, 
Am I to come here disturbing the nm, —_—‘@ thab is beginning in it—filling 
the place with gloom. Thatdoes no itter, does it! Better to think 
of a few malicious words, and make) _| the rule of one’s conduct, than 
strive to follow nature andeommons |,” 

“ James!” sail Miss Cherry, “al  ¢ malicious words in the world 
will do no harm to you /” 

“ What do you mean!” he said, 

“You are free, so far as that is concerned,” said his timid sister, 
rising from her seat. She looked at him with a mild contempt strange 
to be seen in the eyes of so gentle a woman. “ You can do what you 
like, James ; it is not you who will suffer. Good-night,” she said. 

And though Miss Chorry’s heart beat loudly, she had the courage to go 
away and leave him there, transfixed with that bold dart thrown by 
her most timid faltering hand. Te stood still for some time after she 
had left him, unable to move with pain and astonishment. The ass of 
Balam was nothing to this tremendous coup from Miss Cherry. He 
was struck prostrate. Almost he forgot to think of the room and its 
recollections, so entirely was he slain by this blow. 


; 









CHAPTER XXIX, 
Tur O1p Fotk axp Tne Youxe. 


Tux intercourse lietween the two houses went on for some time in that 
uncomfortable and ent sing way which comes between the sudden 
pause of a domestic crisis and the inevitable but delayed explanation. 
The evening after that on which Mrs. Meredith had a headache, Mr. 
Beresford had an engagement. Next night she went to the opera, which 
had just re-opened ; the next again he had a meeting of his Society ; and 
thus they continued, avuiding the meeting at which something would 
require to be said, and suffering intensely each with a sense of unkind- 
ness on the part of the other. James Peresford could not but feel that 
to cut him off thus, demonstrated a coolness of interest on the part of 
friend which went against all those shows of kindness which mad 
beloved—those soft ministrations of sympathy which, he sup 

anybody might have for the asking, but which were wit 

as they were given; while she, on her part, with 
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the other side of the table and read to her, whatever she chose to place 
before him, as long as she chose. He was never weary; but he did not 
derive much intellectual advantage from what he read. While he wax 
giving forth some one else's sentiments, his own thoughts were running 
ona lively under-current. Why was Oswald never here} and whiy did 
Cara take his absence so quietly? These were the tsvo leading thoughts 
with which he perplexed himself; and as he never mnde ont any sort of 
answer to them, the question ran on forever, That evening on which 
Mr. Beresford had gone to have his parting interview with Mrs Mar 
dith, Miss Cherry was mare. pmreot than usual, She sighed over 
her crewels with more heaviness 4 Id be involved in the mere dif 
ficulties of the pattern. To be sure, was enough in that pattern to 
have driven any woman ont of her es. And as she puckered ber 
brows over it, Miss Cherry sighed » this sigh told of a something 
more heavy which lay upon her min _—e distracted state of which may 
Le best described by the fact that when ey were in the middle of their 
reading, Cara hemming on withacou nance absorbed, Miss Cherry 
made the communication of which she was full, all at ones, without 
warning, breaking in, in the middle of a sentence, so that Edward’s voires 
mingled with hers for a line or so, before he could stop himself — 

“ Your papa is thinking of going away.” 

“ What ?” cried Cara and Edward in a breath. 

“Your papa,” said Miss Cherry, with another great sigh, “ is thinking 
of shutting up his house again, and going away.” 

“Aunt Cherry !” cried Cara, with the colour rushing suddenly to 
her face, as it had a way of doing when she was moved; and sbe half- 
turned and cast a ylance at Edward of wonder and sudden dismay. As 
for him, he had not leisure to feel the strange delight of this confidential 
glance, so entirely struck dumb was he with the appalling news, He 
grew pale as Cara grew red, and felt as if all the blood was ebbing out 
of hig heart. 

“Jt is not that we will not be happy—oh! happy beyon.] measure— 
to have you again, my darling,” said Miss Cherry ; “but I would be 
false if I did not say what a disappointment it is to think, after all our 
hopes for my poor James, that he is not able to settle down in his own 
house, I can’t tell you what a disappointment it is. So far as we are 
concerned—Aunt Charity and I—it will he new life to us to have you 
home. But we did not wish to be selfish, to think of our own comfort, 
and it will he such a shock to dear Aunt Charity. She always said, as 
you know, Cara, what a comfort it was to think that the only man of 
the family was at hand, whatever happened. I don't know how I am 
to break it to her, and in her weak state of health.” 

«“ But, Aunt Cherry—what does it mean]—What has made 
change ?—Are you sure you are not mistaken? Don't you t 
have misunderstood? It does not seem possible. Are 
cartain 7” 

“T am not no ailly as you think me, my dea 
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than herself as to lave removed her above the terms of intimacy which 
are so readily formed between country neighbours. Tt was Diddy. the 
third girl of the family, who was Cara’s contemporary, aud it was to Mise 
Cherry that Agnes talked when she went to the Mill, But Cara was les 
interested than usual to-day; her mind was oceupied with ber own 
affairs, and that future which seemed, for the moment, so dim and deprived 
of all the light and brightness of life. When Oswald took the basket of 
crocuses out of her hand, and bid her to sit down and listen to him, she 
complied languidly, without any of the bright curiosity and interest which 
were so pleasant to him. At first, er, occupied by his own tale, be 
did not even notice this failure, He tt, ‘of all that had happened, of the 
sudden apparition of Sister Mary Jn id the fright in whieh his eon 
panion had left him. Oswald told * ory with a smile. Tt amnsed 
him as if it had happened, Cava sa erself, being in a state of mind 
to judge more harshly than usual, tose one else, 

“But it would not be pleasant for her,” said Cara. “IT don’t think 
sho would laugh, Oswald. Even if th * was nothing wrong in talking 
to you, she would feel as if there was) %m she saw the Sister. Do you 
think it is—quite—nico? Thatisastupd word I know, but it is the 
one that comes easiest ; quite—quite—kind —1” 

“To what, Cara?” 

“Get a girl into trouble like that, and walk away and simile? indeed, 
I don’t think it is. They could not say anything to you, but they might 
say a great many things that would not be pleasant to her—they would 
say it was not—nice; they would say it was not like a lady : they would 
say —Oh,” said Cara, with gr “there are a great many very 
disagreeable things that people ea 

“You look as if you had felt it,” said Oswald, with a laugh—* but 
what does it all mean? Only that the old people cannot amuse themselves 
as we do- «are jealous. You may he a little tender-conscienced 
creature, but you don’t suppose really that girls mind?” 

“Not mind!” cried Cara, growing red, “to be called unwomanly, 
unlady-like! | What should one mind then? Do you think nothing but 
beating us should move us? Most likely she has not slept all night for 
shame—and you, you are quite pleased ! you laugh.” 

“Come, Cara, you are too hard upon me. Poor little darling! I 
would save her if I could from ever shedding a tear. But what does a 
scolding of that kind matter? She will ery I daresay—and next time ¥e 
meet she will tell me about it, and lauzh at herself for having cried. 
But I must find out who she is, and get introduced in proper form.” 

“Could I go, or Aunt Cherry? I aim not hard, Oswald—I would do 
anything for you or for her—but you should not be so unfecling. If 
is only a teacher and poor, she might get into disgrace, she might be 
away—for, after all,” said Cara, with gentle severity—“I do 
sbo was to blame—but girls should not talk to gontlen 
Oh, yes, I know it was your fault——but, after all— 

“ What a little dragon!” cried Oswald. “Yo 
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ments for breaking up again tho scarcely-established houschold. Miss 
Cherry occupied herself with many sighs in packing away the silver, 
shutting up the linen, all the houschold treasures, and covering the fur- 
niture with pinafores. Cara’s clothes were in process of packing, Cara's 
room was being dismantled. Mr. Deresford’s well-worn portmanteaux 
had been brought out, and John and Cook half pleased at the renewed 
leisure which began to smile upon them, half-vexed at the cessation of 
their importance as purveyors for and managers of their master's 
“establishment,” were looking forward to the great final “ cleaning up,’ 
which was to them the chief event of the whole. All was commotion 
in the house. The intercourse with the house next door had partially 
ceased ; Oswald still came in the morning, and Edward in the evening; 
but there had been no communication between the ladies of the two 
houses since the evening when Mr. Beresford took final leave of Mrs. 
Meredith. To say that there were not hard thoughts of her in the 
minds of the Beresfords would be untrue, and yet it was impossible 
that any one could have been more innocent than she was. All that 
she had done was to be kind, which was her habit andnature. “ But 
too kind,” Miss Cherry said privately to herself, “too kind! Men 
must not be too much encouraged. They should be kept in their 
place,” and then the good soul cried at the thought of being hard 
upon her neighbour. As for Cara she never put her thoughts cn the 
subject into words, being too much wounded by the mere suggestion. But 
inher mind, too, there wasa sense that Mrs. Meredith must be wrong. 
It could not be but that she must be wrong; and they avoided each 
other by instinct. After poor James was gone, Miss Cherry promised 
herself she would call formally and hid good-by to that elderly en- 
chantress who had made poor James once more an exile. Nothing 
could exceed now her pity for “poor James.” Sho.forgot the darts 
with which sho herself had slain him, and all that had been said to 
his discredit. He was the sufferer now, which was always enough to turn 
the balance of Miss Cherry’s thoughts. 

When things had arrived at this pitch, a sudden and extraordinary 
change occurred all at once in Mr. Beresford's plans. For a day no com- 
munications whatever took place between No. 7 and No. 8 in the Square. 
Oswald did not come in the morning—which was a thing that might bo 
accounted for; but Edward did not appear in the evening—which was 
more extraordinary. Miss Cherry had brought out her art-needlework, not- 
withstanding the forlorn air of semi-dismantling which the drawing-room 
had already assumed, and Cara bad her hemming ready. “It will only be for 
a night or twomore,” anid Miss Cherry, “and we may just as well be comfort- 
able ;” hut she sighed ; and as for Cara, the expression of her young counte- 
nance had changed altogether to one of nervous and impatient trouble. She 
was pale, her eyes had a fitful glimmer. Her aunt’s little ways fretted 
her as they had never done before. Now and then a sense of tho intoler- 
able seized upon the girl. She would not put up with the little daily 
contradictions to which everybody is liable. She would burst out int 
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said anything. The envelope which he held in his hand seemed to 
have contained both the open letters which he carried along with it, and 
one of them had a black edge. He was still running his eyes over this 
as he entered the room. 

“I think,” he said, standing with his hand upon Cara’s table, at the 
place where Edward usually sat, “that you had better stop your packing 
for the moment. An unfortunate event has happened, and I do not 
think now that I can go away—not so soon at least ; it would be heart- 
leas, it would be unkind!” — 

“ What is it?” cried Miss Cherry, springing tu her feet. “Oh, James, 
not any bad news from the Hill?” 

“No, no; nothing that concerns us. The fact is,” said Mr. Beres- 
ford, gazing into the dim depths of the mirror and avoiding their eyes, 
“Mr. Meredith, the father of the boys, has just died in India. The news 
has come only to-day.” 


Stoeet Love is Dead. 


oo 


Sweet Love is dead: 
Where shall we bury him? 
In a green bed, 
With no stone at his head, 
Nor tears nor prayers to worry him. 


Do you think he will sleep, 
Dreamless and quiot ? 
Yes, if we keep 
Silence, nor weep 
Over the grave where the ground-worms riot. 


By his tomb let us part. 
But hush! he is waking ! 
He hath winged his dart, 
And this mock-cold heart 
With the woe of want is aching. 


Feign we no more 
Sweet Love lies breathless 
All we forswore 
Be an before ! 
Death may die, but Love is deathless. 


oe ALFRED AUSTIN, 
January 1877. 
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of the sexes can scarcely any longer be said to haye sentimental value 

a physiological difference is, porfores, recognised ; but it is politics 
economical arrangement, which counts for nothing further, Chancer 
knew nothing of this. In the greater part of his postry, love is at its 
most picturesque height; the intereommunieation of men and women 
is of the style of romance; wooing has a set ritual, We do not say 
that the mode of the passion he pictures was really in full English use 
at any time—rather, we confess, that there is a good deal about it of a 
foreign air. But, at least, the style was sufficiently domesticated here 


to Le popularly available for lit Amazing as it is, we have to 
suppose that this meditative, dou» ‘ashion of love, at one time had 
a real interest for our ancestors. 

Chaucer's presentation of it my iastily given thus ;—Love is a 
fatal necessity. In The Knighte , at the first dispute between 


Palamon and Arcite over Emelie in garden, the point is stated by 
Arcite— 

A man moste nedes love manj re his hed, 

Ho may not fleon it, though hp shuld be ded,—Lines 1173-2. 


No detailed explanation is given of the cause of this portentous obli- 
gation, further than a general mythological celebration of the power of 
the god of love. In a later passage of the same tale, he makes Duke 
Theseus say, in amazement— 


‘The god of love, a! denedicite, 
How mighty and how grete a lord is he ?—Lines 1788-9. 


And, in a still more lengthy eulogy, with which The Cuckow and the 
Nightingale opens, it is afirmed— 


Shortly, all that ever he woll he may.—Line 16. 


This is all we are told. The passion is left as a large natural excite 
ment ; it is somchow part of the world’s great agitations ; but, as in the 
birds and other creatures, it has a special reference to the almanack. 
An access of it comes in the month of May. From T'he Cuckow and the 
Nightingale we take this passago— 

For every true gentle herte free 

Peay eee ee er 


Againo May now shall have some stering, 
Or to joy, or els to some mourning. —Lines 21-24. 


A great modern poct has somewhat revived this rustic tradition. Mr. 
Tennyson says it is in spring that young men’s thoughts most lightly 
turn to love. But we believe that these calendar appointments 
longer strictly hold good. 

The excitement, whenever or however it comes. is & 
@ personal selection is not needed to inspire it. In 
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where,he makes himself the exemplar, Chaucer, on arriving before the 


Queen, simply prays her— 
Of, thy grace, 
‘Me to bestow now in some blessed placo.—Lines 636-7. 


Directly, he adds— 
For hote I love, determine in no place.—Line 646. 


And although he goes on to mention a vision of a lady in a dream, 
saying— . . 

Might iche her know, her would I faine, God wot, 

Serve und obey with all benignitie—Lines 660-1, 


he winds up with, if— 
that no wise I shall her never see, 
‘Than graunt me her that best may liken me.—Lines 662-3, 


‘He adds, despite this indeterminateness— 


Groat is the paine which at mine herte doth aticke, 
Till I be sped by thine election.—Lines 673-4. 


Indeed, in some places, yet more mysterious hints are scattered. At 
the beginning of Canto V. of Troilus and Creseide, Diomede telly the 
frail Creseide— 

For I have heard or this of many a wight, 

Hath loved thing he never saw his livo.—Lines 164-5. 


At Love's Court there was a crowd of unallotted persons suffering theso 
vague pangs. They are, in these terms, bid to seek the temple of the 
goddess :— 

‘And yo that bon unpurveyed, pray her eke 

Comfort you soon.—Lines 561-62. 
But the whole case is still better stated by the Black Knight in The 
Booke of the Dutchesse. He says he did “ homage” to love— 

Long, and many a yere 

(Ere that my herto was set o’ whero) 

That I did thus and n’ist why, 

I trowe it came me kindcly.—Lines 774-7. 


He even regrets that he, in some way, came short of the require- 


ments— 
Full little good I couth, 


For all my werkes were flitting 
That time, and all my thought varying, 
All were to me ylicke good.—Lines 800-3. 
There is something in this, we doubt, which does not sound like perfect 
innocence. It looks very real. 
Bat the vagueness only holds good of the preliminary period and 
Once the true selection is made, it is always fatal—at least, on 
one side, The general predisposition does not lessan the shock of the 
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falling in love in the final instance in any degree. W a 
occurs with such precipitation as makes it done certainly once for all 
A single look is enough. No sooner does Philobene lead Chaucer into 
“that chamber gay” of Love's Court where Rosiall was, than the— 


sotell piercing of her eyo, 
Mino kerte gan thrill for beauty in the stound, 
“ Alas" (quod I}, “who hath me yeve this wound # "Linas Ti5-T1, 


But bad as this is, the case of Palamon, in Tie Knighte’s Tale, is almost 
more suddenly worse. Looki of his prison in the tower, he 
catches a glimpse of Emelie wi the garden ; instantly—. 
He blent anu fod, at 
As though he stongen were ito the herte,—Lines 1079-80, 


Palamon’s companion fares no better. Te looks on the same fatal lady— 


And with a sigh, he suide ously, 
The fresshe beautee sloth —sodenly.—Lines 1118-19, = 


The like thing happens to the knig) ; in %he Books of the Dutcheun 
No other words than “ wounds,” “ stinging,” and “ slaying,” would do; 
even these fail to give the whole disaster. For if we go now to the 
effects of the passion on the male lover, they are awful. The fist 
symptom is thus deseribed in The Court of Lows, as felt by Chawer 
himself— 





I drole to speike—Lino 771. 
So with the lover in Zhe Booke of the Dutchesse— 


She wist it noug 
Ne tell her durst I not my thor 








ht—Linos 1186 





The very first effect of the passion, so soon as it becomes actual in a real 
confronting of the parties, might be des 
tion of a great new sense of shame, 
misery into which the man is plunged is complete ; perfect, unmitigated 
woe is the only account which can be wiven of the matter, For a mle 
human being to full in love is instantly to become wretched in a vey 
vague but absolutely undefective way. ‘The calamity is, at the same tim’ 
swift and lingering. Within, at most, five minutes of Chaucer's fint 
sight of Rosiall, he describes his state thus :— 





ribed in the male as a glorifice 
ising from unworthiness. The 













Tho frosty grave and cold must be my bedde, 
Without ye list your graeo and morey showo, 
Death with his axo so fast om me deth hewe. 


C. of L., lines 979-81. 


He so far makes good his statement that, after a little more | 
falls— 








in sound and dede as stone, 
With colour slaine and wanne as asshe pals 
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Black Knight puts it, for “grace, mereie, and pity. ‘Troilus, when 
Creseide visits him— 
Lo, the alderfirst. word that him astwet, 


Was twice, “ Merey, merey, 0, my sweet herte,” 
Tana C., B. TIL, lines 97-8. 


Chaucer himself, in 7ie Court of Love, appeals to Rosiall— 
Ah morey herte, my lady and my love!—Line 967, 


Indeed, the whole code of laws set forth in The Court of Love, if a sux 
picion of intended burlesque w="= 9+ suggested by the vein of vomic 


humour in some of the stat bes a manner of behayiour fora 
male wooer which would b vo humble in a beaten spaniel, 
Fortunately, for our interest woines, thay do not themselves 
seem to be aware of this uninte sural worth in the woman, which 


makes ita high offence, to be expat by sighs and dread, for a man to 
lift his eyes to her. Their bearim not really that of disdain of s 
sexual kind. By a mysterious o y etiquette of nature, the lady is 
under a necessity of putting her ..-... through this torture, but some 
shrewd reasons of a lower, much plainer kind peep through in places. 
Chaucer's own Rosiall, after his revival from the fainting fit into which 
he had fallen “ashen pale,” tells him— 


Now wote I well that ye a lover be, 
Your hewe is witnesse in this thing.—Lines 1002-3. 


But how he had to plead before this ! 


And if that I offend, or wilfully 
By pomp of herte, &c.—Lines 925-6, 


We have not space for the full citation. But the first reply she gave to 
it was this :— 

Nay, Gol forbede to feffe you so with grace, 

And for a word of sugred eloquence 2 

To have compassion in so little space, 

Then wero it time that some of us were hens, 

‘Ye shall not find in me such insolence.—C. of L., lines 932-6. 


The general heightening of the position of the sex in the matter is for 20 
cause to be foregone, and Rosiall jokes him, bidding him “ withdraw bis 
eye if it is hurt by her light.” A sort of travesty of real motives shows 
through what follows, hinting the old historic fearfulness of the sex— 


A woman should beware eke whom she took 

* * * * * * 

Nay bide awhile; tho yo were all my kinne, 

So sone ye may not win mine herto * — * 

The guise of court will seen your steadfastnesse —Lines 948-54 


This és all the hope she can give him. For she sternly addo— 


And tho ye waxen pale, and grene, and dede, 
‘Yo must it use a while withouten drede.—Lit 
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there is in all these pooms outside The Canterbury Talea no wrong | 
doing whatever. The feeling is left without any practical motive of thi woh | 
ordinary kind. 'This superfine style of wooing has no 

to marriage; there is not a hint given anywhere of pamatidega 
relations ; no children are seen in all this world of romance, Te 
comneetion is gather an affair to be kept secret; that, in fact, is one of 
the set duties which are prescribed. The second statute of the elaborate 
code given in The Court of Love runs— 


Seorstly to kepe 
Councell. of love, wing everywhere 
All thnt I know 309-11, 


The point is reverted to ag (dagain. The eleventh statal 
begins— 
1s for to know, 

‘With eye and L with siniles soft, 

And low to concn, Iway for to show 

For drede of spies= es 379-82, 
The one capital crime is to be an ‘ ayaunter.” Against that chiclst 
vice, Pandarus himself piously utte.s denunciations, The matter ® 
excites him that he hotly exclaims— 


Avauntowr und a lier, all is one,—Line 309, B, IIL. | 


But the aimless, inexplicable morals most pretentiously enfore! | 


amidst it all need more fully bringing into view. The original doctrint 
on which everything rests is, that it is a state of wickedness not to pa 
service to Love. How queer the thing is will be seen, when we say tial 
Pandarvs may be taken as the faith’s prophet. ‘This is how he addres 
Troilus, in Book I. of Troilus aul Ciresvide :-— 
Sith Love of his goodnesse 
Hath thee converted out of wickednesse.—Lines 999, 1000. 

















The very greatest things are said of Love continually. In The Cou! 
Zor. this is part of a ritual which is chanted— 


Love is exilor aye of vice and sinne.—Line 598. 


At the commncement of The Cuckow and the Nightingul, * ™ 
claimed for Love, among many other things, that he “ destroyes ¥# 
‘And later in the same poem, in opposing the cuckoo's ribald version 
the mattor, the nightingale gives full details— 


thereof Leuly commeth all goodnesse, 
All honour, and al tlenesse,—Lines 151-2. 





Nor is it only mere theorising ; personal exemplars are given. Evtt* 
the qucer case of Troilus, the influence works in the following way: 


his manner tho forth ayo 
So goodly was, and gat him so in grace, 
That eche him loved that looked in | 
For he became the friendliest wie 
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of the hair—all excellent alvice if it was veally needed, but still not 
tragical. It goes to present the woman under a fastidious, if mot a 
trivial, aspect. Still worse remains. Counsels are given how tlie lady, 
instead of being won by the mysterious inner!moral worth of the malo, 
is to be influence 1 by accomplishments in him, by his good riding and 
sweet singing. Reference is even made to the wisdom of his offering 
presents, not only to the idol herself, but also to the maid, ‘This isa 
sad falling away from the high sentimental ideal, After such worldly 
wisdom has been brought in, it only half affects us when the lover is 


again warned of his woe in w ° ** ds like these :— 
Whnn ¢ thy heart 
* * * 8 8 
Than adventy thee fall 
Which hard © been withall, 
For often time 1 fall 
In love at aes all, 
‘That thor holy 
Foryettet aly, 
‘That mai shalt bo 
Still as a ee, 


Domme as a stone, without stirriag 

OF foote or honde, without speaking. 

Than soone after all thy paino 

To memorie shalt thou come againe, 

A man abashed wonder sore.—Lines 2387-413, 


This, it must be admitted, is a marvellous picture of the state, if it bad 
not Leen partly spoiled by what went before. In the end, however, 
the whole business rises afresh to the height of a moral discipline. Love 
says— 

First, I joyne thee here in penance 

That ever without repentaunce, 

‘Thou sct thy thought in thy loving 

To last without repenting.—Liucs 2362-5. 

One more feature has to be added. Not only is there to be this 
election in the way of destiny, so utterly opposed to immorality, making 
love the most serious thing in the world, implying the practice of 
patience, hope, and truth, but a more practical thing is the obligation 
to conquer a mysterious sloth by following a prescribed business of 
observance in reference to the lady. In Chaucer's Dream, Love, in 
granting boons to the supplicants, states, as the condition of their stand- 
ing in grace, that they serve truly “without slouth.” Later, the lovers 
are described as— 

Well awaiting, that in slouth, 
We made no fault, ne in our trouth.—Lines. 1086-7. 


There is good reason for putting this sloth and faithlessness on thr 
level. It was “slouth” which brought about all the trage 
“Dream.” The Queen and her ladies die simply becat 

his Knights are five days later than their promise i 













































































324 NILS JENSEN, 


body, and give it decent burial, But the search proved unsuccessful, as, 
indeed, it was almost certain to do; for the mountains were déep in fresh- 
fallen snow. 

Some there are who say that Nils was weary of his life, and never in- 
tended to come down from those frazen and wind-swept solitudes; but 
this view is usually expressed in a low voice, and in yery select company; 
for it would not be likely to be a popular one in Bakke, and might 
expose those who held it to some risk of rough usage. 

‘As for the children, they have established a legend upon the subject 


of their good WNils, in wher ly believe, They gay that the 
spirits of the mountains, fini ly to their hands, and perceiving: 
that, by reason of his open-h » would never be able to lay by 
money for his old age, took fore his time to the ice-palace of 
which he used to speak, wher sver know toil oF sorrow mare = 
and more than one village mat ng with her refractory’ r 

has been heard to reduce the mission by the threat—* You 
wicked children! If you do ur ways, Nils will have notiing 


to say to you when you die.” 
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length as the Duke of Berry's unfortunate production, but much more 
successful. ‘Louis XIV. was extremely kind to his personal attendants, 
but when he was, so to say, in his official character of King, “ aussitit 
qu'il prenatt son attitude de souverain,” as Madame Campan puts it, his 
aspect would strike awe into the beholders, and porsons who had seen him 
every day of their lives were apt to be as much intimidated as a young 
lady at her first drawing-room. Now it chanced that the members of 
the King’s household claimed certain privileges which were disputed 
them by the corporation of the town of Saint Germain’s. Anxious to 
obtain the King’s decision on the matter, the members of the houszhold 
resolved to send a deputation to his Majesty to urge theirclaims. Bazire 
and Soulaigre, two of the King’s valets, undertook to act as deputies, 
and obtained without difficulty an audience of the sovereign. The next 
morning, after the early levée, Louis ordered the deputation to be intro- 
duced, and at the same time assumed his most imposing look. Bazire, 
who was to sp2ak, began to have an uncomfortable sinking at the pit of 
the stomach, and his knees were loosened with terror ; he just managed 
to stammer out the word “Sire.” Having repeated this word two or 
three times, he was seized with a felicitous inspiration. ‘“ Sire,” he once 
more began (and concluded), “here is Soulaigre.” Soulaigre, looking 
unutterably wretched, commenced in his turn, “Sire... . sire... . 
sire,”—then (oh, happy thought !) ended like his colleague, ‘ Sire, here is 
Bazire.” The King smiled, and made answer, “ Gentlemen, I know the 
motive which has brought you here; I will see that your petition is 
granted, and I am very well satisfied with the manner in which you have 
fulfilled your mission as deputies.” Exeunt Bazire and Soulaigre, lost in 
admiration of the royal grace and condescension. What power, what 
prestige, and what treasures of loyalty must have been fuoled away by the 
successors of Louis, before the France of 1715 could be changed into tho 
France of 1793 ! 




























































































384 EREMA, 


When he heard that the children were all in # 
mother in the way to follow them, madness was | 
mind, as the officers told me when they could not 
they would have been to do it, I believe,. 

“To overhear my betters is the thing of all things most. 
nature, and my poor lady being unfit to get up, there was no 
on the landing, which is the weakest part of gentlefolks, 
have said ‘Good-bye’ to one another quite in silence, and the! 
firm a man as ever lived, had lines on 
if nature should overcome bringing | 
my sake,’ and the other said, ‘ for you. 
them, making breath more long than 
was by the back door, going out to, 
turned sharp round and he said, ‘ Beti 
at your service, Sir!’ ‘You hayel 
said, ‘the vravest, best, and kindest. wy wife and my last chil} 
to you. The Lord has been hard on m e will spare me those (Woe, 
I do hope, and believe, He will.” 


“We heard a noise of horses in the va...,, and the clank of swords; 
no doubt the mounted police from Winchester a-crossing of the Mooe —==-- 
stock Bridge to search our house for the runaway. And the Captas— wen 
took my hand and said, ‘I trust them to you! Hide the clothes I tom—z.»k 
off, that they may not know I have been here. I trust my wife a—me—ad 
littlo babe to you, and may God bless you, Betsy.’ 

“He had changed all his clothes, and he looked very nice, bu-@k— a 
sadder face was never seen. As he slipped through the hollyhocks I sa=m_—id 
to myself, ‘There goes a broken-hearted man, and he leaves a brok— «=n 
heart behind.’ And your dear mother died on the Saturday night. C= 1h, 


1” 


my! Oh, my! Howsa it was! 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 
Art tue Bank. 


N tolling that sad tale 
my faithfol and soft- 
hearted nurse had often 
proved herown mistake 
in saying, as she did, 
that tears can ever be 
exhausted, And I, for 
my part, though I could 
searcely ery for cager 
listening, was worse off 
perhaps than if I had 
wetted each sad fact as it 
} went by. At any rate, 
be it this way or that, a 
heayy and sore heart way 
left me, too distracted for 




















































































































































































































































































































512 CARITA, 


“Do you want to say good-bye} Why sbould we forget we hayeever 
met? Tell me to forget that I am born!" 

“Oh, no, no ; it is not like that. Mr. Meredith, we haye only known 
each other four or five—a few weeks.” 

“ Six—I have kept closer count than you.” 

“And what does that matter in a life?” said Agnes, looking up at 
him with a courageous smile. “Nothing! no more than a moment. 
We have not done any harm,” she added, collecting all her strength. “We 
have not neglected our work nor wasted our time. And we never meant 
anything. It was all an accident. ieredith, good-bye. I shall pray 
that you may be happy.” " 

“Ab! that is like what the world stys of saints,” he said, sharply. 
“You make me wretched and then pray that I may be happy.” 

“Oh, no, no,” she cried, the tears coming to her eyes. “How can IT 
have made you wretched? It was only an accident, It has been onlya 
moment. You will not refuse to say good-bye.” 

Foolish Agnes ! she had nothing to do but to leave him, having said 
her say. But, instead of this she argued, bent upon making a logical 
conclusion to which he should consent, convinced, though against his 
will. On the whole she preferred that it should be against his will—but 
convinced she had determined that he must be. They walked away 
softly through the little street into the sunset, which sank lower ev: 
moment, shedding a glory of slant light upon the two young figures so 
sombre in garb, so radiant in life. Where they were going they did not 
know, nor how the charmed moments were passing. Every shade of the 
coming evening lay behind them, but all the glory of the rose tints and 
glowing purple, the daffodil skies and gates of pearl, before. 























520 ARITA, 
India is the place. You are going to stay im this house, notwithstanding 


your old adviser?” 

“Tt does not matter to mo,” she said. “T can be as bappy im one 
honse as another. It is Edward who wishes it.” 

“ And then, if he sees some one he likes—and marries, and leaves you 
in the lurch? Boys who are independent so young are sure te mary 
young.” 

She shook her head. “Ah! how Iwish it might beso! I would 
forgive him for leaving me—if only my boy was happy." 

Mr. Beresford got up, and walk out the room, It was nothing 
extraordinary, but only a way hehw ddid not suggest to his friend 
any accés of excitement. 

“You think marriage, then,so 1 4 the happiest condition?” he 
said, 

Mrs. Meredith made a pause before he replied. “Ts that the ques 
tion? How can I answer at my age--ind in—the circumstances you 
know. We have not to settle abstract ippiness. Feelings of that kind 
dio out, and I am not the person to sp.ck. I think a woman—at ons 
timo of life—loves her children more than ever she loved man.” 

“ Some women: ” 

“But it is not marrying in tho abstract. My boy would be happy 
if he could get—what he wants. But he never will get that,” she added, 








so tragic about Edward's love affairs?” he asked, half 
Inughing; “is it ever so serious at two-and-twenty ?” 

h, you laugh! but you would not have laughed, at his age, if 
you had seen someone you were fond of secured by—another—who was 
not half so true a lover perhaps ; or, at least, you thought so.” 

“No,” he said, growing grave. “That was different, certainly.” 
And the mind of the man travelled suddenly off, like a flash of lightning, 
lack to the flowery land of youth, that lay so far behind. The mind of 
{he woman took no such journey. Ter love had ended, not in the anguish 
of adeath parting, but in estrangement, and coldness, and indifference. 
She remained where she was, thinking only, with a sigh, how willingly 
she would give a bit of her life, if she could—a bit of her very heart—to 
yet happiness for her boy; yet believing that to make one happy wou'd 
be to ruin the other, and standing helpless between the two. This was 
the only complication in her mind, But in this the complications were 
many, Why did she nd him back to the days of young 
romance and pa: s mind was full of the calmer affec- 
nd expedionts of middle age, and the question whether—to secure 
such a tender companion as herself, whom he loved in a way, and whose 
absence impoverished life berond bearing— he should endeavour to re 
inte the traditions af the other love which was past for him « 

Was it her friendly, gentle hand, so unconscious of what he 
ing, that put him thus back at a touch into the old eget 

















tions » 














524 CARITA, 


“What is it?” she said, growing anxious, 

He had turned with her, and walked by het side in his vehemence, 
Now that she had taken fright, he stopped short, 

“It is only that I have a patient to see,” he said; “and T am gladto 
be able to make your mind quite easy about Miss Beresford. She is 
twice as strong as either you or I,” 7 

And before she could say another word, be had knocked ata door 
they were passing, and left her, taking off his hat in the most ordinary 
way. What did he mean? or was it nothing—some trifling quarrel he 


had got into with James? Mis y walked the rest of the way 
home, alone indeed and undisturb+ with a strange commotion in 
her mind. Was there something oehind these vague threatenings, 


or was he only depressed and cross, Iii _erself, from the troublesome in- 
fluence of spring, and of this east-win ay? 

Meanwhile, Roger sat down in # of Cara's fire, which was too 
warm, and made him uncomfortable he had been walking quickly, 
and he had no cold. He thought st ked pale, as she reclined in the 
big chair, with that fleecy white sha round her,and he told her so 
frankly. 

“Tt is living in town that has done it,” he said. “When you come 
back to the country, you will soon be all right.” 

“Tt is only a cold,” said Cara. “I don’t know now when we shall 
go to the country. Aunt Cherry leaves us to-morrow.” 

“But you are coming too? Yes, you are! Miss Charity told my 
mother so. Ina few days——” 

“ Ah, that was before papa changed his plans ; he is not going abroad 
now—so I stay at home,” said Cara. 

The young man started up from his seat in the sudden sting of his 
disappointment. He was too unsophisticated to be able to control his 
feclings, Still, he managed not to swear or rave, as Nature suggested. 
“ Good Heavens !” was the only audible exclamation he permitted him- 
self, which, to bo sure, is merely a pious ejaculation; though a lower, 
“ Confound !” came under his breath—but this Cara was not supposed to 
hear, 

“Home?” he said, coming back after a walk to the window, when 
he had partially subdued himself. “I should have thought the Hill, 
where you have lived all your life, and where everybody cares for you, 
would have seemed more like home than the Square.” 

“Do not be cross, Roger,” said Cara.“ Why should you be cross!” 
Something of the ease of conscious domination was in her treatment of 
him. She did not take the same high ground with Oswald or Edwanl; 
but this poor boy was, so to speak, under her thumb, and, like most 
superior persons, she made an unkind use of her power, and treate? 
slave with levity. ‘You look as if you meant to scold me 17 
a little red here,” and she put up her hand to her own ¢ 
show the spot, “ which means temper ; and it is not 1 










































































































































































604 A DUTOH MILTON. 


drama, Lucifer is flushed and arrogant; Belzebub, an etherial Tago, 
hounds him on to rebellion; Apollyon is prudential and diffident, a 
graceful courtier, who hints a weak point and hesitates difficulties: The 
argument of the latter is that Michael, God's Field-Marshal, holds the kay 
of the armoury; the watch is entrusted to him, and nota star cam move 
without his thorough consciousness, He finely exemplifies the serane 
strength of the Deity by saying that although the Castle of Heaven 
should set its diamond gates wide open, it would fear uot craft, nor 


ambush, nor attack, Lucif-~ “~—~-~~ 4eeides that the attempt must be 
made; but first of: all Aj t to direct Belial to sound the 
minds of the angels; the ‘ cents” of Belial, as in Paradia 
Lost, being set great store » ower of eloquent dissimulatian, 
since 
tongue 

Dropt manna ake the worse wppoar 

‘The better re ex and dash 

Maturest coun 

It may be said, in pass gure of Belzebub, though to less 

marked a degree, resemble e jure so named in Milton's poem. 


Lucifer and Belzebub ascend and disappear: Belial enters with Apollyon, 
who is now eloquent in the course he lately shunned, and Belial needs 
no persuasion. They pass to whisper the project of rebellion far and 
wide among the Orders. While they are busied in this work, the stage 
is crowded with the Chorus of loyal angels, who contemplate, as from 
the Primum Mobile, the Hierarchies circling in the Crystalline Heaven, 
illuminated by the uncreated light, as Dante in the Paradiso gazed on 
the snow-white Rose of the Blessed. They witness with alarm the change 
that comes over the snowy, starry purity of the Orders. 
Why seem the courteous angel-faces 
So red? Why streams the holy light 
So red upon our sight, 
‘Through clouds and mists from mournful places? 
‘What vapour dares to blear 
The puro, unspotted, clear 
And luminous sapphire? 
The flume, the blaze, the fire 
Of the bright Omnipotence ? 
Why does the splendid light of God 
Glow, deepened to the hue of blood, 
That late, in flowing thence, 
Gladdene all hearts? 


What is the cause, they cry? Since, but now, all the balconies and 
battlements of heaven were thronged by myriads of happy faces, singing 
the praise of Man! The Anti-chorus takes up its parable in reply— 

‘When we, enkindled and uplifted 
By Gabriel's trumpet, in new ways 
Began to chant God's praise, 

‘The perfume of rose-gardens drifted. 
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created to hover and flash through the unshadowed light of Tifle. At last 
the Luciferists enquire if the Chorus is really in earnest in asking them 
why they mourn ; is it not well enongh known that the angels have 
fallen from their high estate to make room for the dull brood of Man? 
The charter given by God has been repealed; the sun of spirits is sud- 
denly gone down, and, burying their faces in their folded wings, they 
repeat once more their miserable refrain. The Chorus, excellent persons 
with whom the readers find it a little difficult to have patience, exchtims; 





“ How dare you censure th ~*~ nce} This seems like a revolt! 
Oh, my brothers, cease thi: ind defiance, and bow yourselves 
under the inevitable yoke | plary advice is severely criticised 
by the Luciferists ; and along ensues, in which each party =ays 
a single line, after the occasion of most Greek plays, The ball 
of argument is tossed: from ind, and both speak well, the 
Luciferists, however, with m« wit. The great seducers, Belial 
and Apollyon, then come up. ,and affect the greatest surprise 
at the appearance of the ranks plunged in sorrow and wrapped 
about with desolation. They ith simulated anxiety, into the 


cause of this; but the Luciferists ars ../ beyond speech, and the Chorus 
replies : “ They mourn that the state of Man triumphs, that God will 
entwine his being with Adam’s, and spirits be subject to human authority. 
There you learn briefly the ground of their sorrow.” The Chorus further 
begs that Belial will settle the dispute ; but without advantage to itself, 
for the angel-princes take, of course, the rebel standpoint, and argue with 
more subtlety than the lower Luciferists. The wrangling progresses 
further, the one side continually preferring their charge of a promise 
broken, a charter disannulled, and the other repeating in a variety of 
shapes the formula that 

Obedience pleases God, the Ruler of our day, 

Far more than incenso clouds or godlike music may. 


Belial at last sums up in saying— 
Equality of grace would fit the Godhead best ; 


a rebellious assumption of superior justice, which rouses the Chorus tos 
somewhat long-winded summary of the contrast between the supremacy 
of the Creator and the subjection of the created. During the closing 
words of this harangue, the clouds and lurid fiery blaze increase, and 
out of the sinister gloom appears Belzebub. On his appearance, the 
miserable Luciferists repeat their uniform cry. The new-comer consoles 
them, and bids them be of good cheer— 

0 coase from wailing; rend your badges and your robes 

No longer without cause, but make your faces bright, 

Andlet your foreheads flash, O children of the light! 

Tho shrill sweet throats, that thank the Deity with san 

Behold, and be ashamed that yo have mixed so k 

Discords and bastard tones with music so di 
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they show that his earliestintention was to treat the theme in a dramatic 
form. It is strange that in this day of incessant reproduction and re- 
publication these most interesting documents have never been presented 
to the public. It would be exceedingly interesting to note in what form 
the essentially epic story of the Fall of Man originally impressed the 
imagination of Milton before his unerring instinct for art led him on the 
better way. 

To return to Vondel and the Dutch drama, we find that the veteran 
poet survived the production of his Lucifer by a quarter of a century, 
dying five years after Milton, though more than twenty years his senior. 
Almost till the day of his death he laboured at the improvement of the 
literature of his country. But he had the mortification, whilst out- 
living every one of his great contemporaries, whether in poetry or philo- 
sophy—for even Spinoza, the last great Dutchman, died before him—of 
seeing the romantic and lyrie practice of his youth entirely set aside in 
favour of the rhetorical and artificial manner of the French, which, 
spreading over Europe like a plague, did not spare the literature of 
Holland, and this in spite of the Forty Years’ War and all the personal 
hatred for France. In the year 1672, the poet Antonides, the last friend 
of Vondel, and lover of the old school, lamented that the whole literature 
of his country had become the ape of the French ; and by the time of 
‘Vondel’s death this sterile rhetoric had deformed every branch of letters 
and learning. A history of the lifetime of Joost van den Vondel is 
chronicle of the whole rise and decline of the literature of Holland. 

E.W.G. 
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Wy Heighbour’s Wife! 


oo 


Hark! Hark to my neighbour's flute! 
Yon powder'd slave, that ox, that ass are his: 
Hark to his wheezy pipe; my neighbour is 

A worthy sort of brute. 


My tuneful neighbour's rich—has houses, lands, 
A wife (confound his flute—a handsome wife!) : 
Her love must give » gusto to his life. 
See yonder—there she stands. 


She turns, she gazes, she has lustrous eyes, 
A throat like Juno, and Aurora’s arms— 
Per Bacco, what a paragon of charms! 
My neighbour's drawn a prize. 


Yet, somehow, life’s a nuisance with its woes, 
Sin and disease—and that eternal preaching : 
We've suffer'd from our early pious teaching— 
We suffer—goodness knows. 


How vain the wealth that breeds its own vexation, 
Yet few appear to care to quite forego it ! 
Then weariness of life (and many know it) 
Isn't a glad sensation : 


And therefore, neighbour mine, without a sting 
I contemplate thy fields, thy house, thy flocks ; 
I covet not thy man, thine ass, thine ox, 
Thy flute, thy—anything. 
FREDERICK LOCKER. 
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willed. But of my own looks I never did think twice, unless there was 
anyone to speak of such a subject. 

Here I was sitting in the afternoon of a gentle July day, wondering 
by what energy of nature all these countless pebbles were produced, and 
not even a couple to be found among them fit to lie side by sido and purely 
tally with each other. Right and left, for miles and miles, millions multi- 
plied into millions ; yet I might hold any one in my palm, and be sure that 
it never had been there before. And of the quiet wavelcts even, taking 
their own time and manner, in default of will of wind, all to come and 
call attention to their doom by arching over, and endeavouring to mako 
froth, were any two in sound and size, much more in shape and shade 
alike? Every one had its own littlo business, of floating pop-weed, or 
foam bubbles, or of blistered light to do; and every one, having done it, 
died, ond subsided into its successor. 

“ A trifle sentimental, are we?” cried a lively voice behind me; and 
the waves of my soft reflections fell, and instead of them stood Sir Mon- 
tague Hockin, with a hideous parasol. 

I never received him with worse grace, often as I had repulsed him ; 
but he was one of those people who think that women are all whims and 
ways. 

“ T grieve to intrude upon largo ideas,” he said, as I rose and looked 
at him ; “ but I act under positive orders now. A lady knows what is 
best for a lady. Mrs. Hockin has been looking from the window, and 
she thinks that you ought not to be sitting in the sun like this. There 
has been a case of sunstroke at Southbourne—a young lady meditating 
under the cliff—and she begs you to accept this palm-leaf.” 

I thought of the many miles I had wandered under the fierce Cali- 
fornian sun; but I would not speak to him of that. “Thank you,” I 
said ; “ it was very kind of her to think of it, and of you to do it. But 
will it be safe for you to go hack without it?” 

“Oh, why should I do so?” he answered, with a tone of mock pathos 
which provoked me always, though I never could believe it to he meant 
in ridicule of me, for that would have been too low a thing; and, 
besides, I never spoke so. ‘Could you bear to see mo slain by the 
shafts of the sun? Miss Castlewood, this parasol is amply large for both 
of us.” 

I would not answer him in his own vein, because I never liked his 
vein at all; though I was not so entirely possessed as to want everybody 
to be like myself. 

“Thank you; I mean to stay here,” I said; “you may either leave 
the parasol or take it, whichever will be less troublesome. At any rato, 
I shall not use it.” 

A gentleman, according to my ideas, would have bowed, and gone 
upon his way; but Sir Montague Hockin would have no rebuff. Ho 
seemed to look upon me as a child, such as average English girls, fresh 
from little echools, would be. Nothing more annoyed me, after all my 
thoughts, and dream of some power in myself, than this. 
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tickling them, A great 
goes to his conscience, 
have often grieved that 
liked you none the 

* Don't forget al 
It is almost the onl; 
Iseo, and Martin, 


T have got a large 

to be, 3 
That. 

cost me m 






Beith such a beard sh 





ould be valued lightly, 
ya not see why we should talk," I said, “ about either likes or 
“. Only, if you have anything to tell, I shall be very much 
to you.” 
oe Seaenke looked at me in a way which I have often observel 
fagland. A general idea there prevails that the free and enlightenel 
jves of the West are in front of those here in intelligence, and, 10 
f owe extent, therefore, in dishonesty. But there must be many cases 
; where the two are not the same, 

j “No,” I replied, while he was looking at his buttons, which bad 
every British animal upon them ; “ I mean nothing more than tho simple 
f thing I say. If you ought to tell me anything, tell it. I am uceus- 
tomed to straightforward people, But they disappoint one by their never 

knowing anything.” 

“But I know something,” he answered, with a nod of grave, mys 
terious import; “and perhaps I will tell you some day, when admitted, 
if ever I have such an honour, to some litt? degree of friendship.” 

“Oh, please not to think of yourself,” 1 exclaimed, in a manner which 
must have amused him. “In such # case, the last thing that you should 
do is that. Think only of what is right and honourable, and your duty 
towards a lady. Also your duty to the laws of your country. I am 
not at all sure that you ought not to be arrested. But perhaps itis 
nothing at all, after all; only something invented to provoke me.” 

“Tn that case, I can only drop the subject,” he answered, with 
stern gleam of the eyes which I had observed before, and di 
was algo to tell you that we dine to-day an hour before 
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only through deep sense of loss and real sorrow for him, lnut also beans 
Major Hockin, however good, and great, and generous, took it unreason- 
ably into his head that I threw him oyer, and threw myself (as with 
want of fine taste he expressed it) into the arms of the banker. This 
hurt me very much, and I felt that Major Hockin could never have 
spoken so hastily unless bis hair had been originally red; and so it might 
be detected, even now, where it survived itself, though blanched where 
he brushed it into that: pretentious ridge. Sometimes I liked that man, 
when his thoughts were large and liberal; but no sooner had he said » 
fine brave thing than he seemed to have an afterthought not to go too 


far with it; just as he had ¢ the poor robbed woman from 
the steerage and the young m: out his guinea. I paid him 
for my board and lodging, up. tled by Uncle Sam himself, at 
Californian prices; therefore I no obligation to conceal his 
foibles. But, take him altoget s good, and brave, and just, 
though unable, from absence of , to be to me what; Uncle Sam 
had been. 

When I perceived that the demned my simple behayiour 
in London, and (if I may speab \d it to myself) “blew hot and 
cold” in half a minute—hot wae. ght of any good things to be 


done, and cold as soon as he became the man to do them—also, when I 
remembered what a chronic plague was now at Bruntsea, in the shape of 
Sir Montague, who went to and fro, but could never be trusted to be far 
off, I resolved to do what I had long been thinking of, and believed that 
my guardian, if he had lived another day, would have recommended. 1 
resolved to go and see Lord Castlewood, my father’s first cousin, and 
friend in need. 

When I asked my host and hostess what they thought of this, they 
Loth declared that it was the very thing they were at the point of ad- 
vising, which, however, they had foreborne from doing, because I never 
took advice. At this, as being such a great exaggeration, I could not 
help smiling seriously ; but I could not accept their sage opinion, that, 
before I went to see my kinsman, I ought to write and ask his leave to 
do so. For that would have made it quite a rude thing to call, as I 

rst still have done, if he should decline beforehand to receive me. 
Moreover, it would look as if I sought an invitation, while only wanting 
an interview. Therefore, being now full of money again, I hired the 
flyman who had made us taste the water, and taking train at Newport, 
and changing at two or three places as ordered, crossed many little 
streams, and came to a fair river, which proved to be the Thames itself, 
a few miles above Reading. 

In spite of all the larger lessons of travel, adventure, and tribula- 
tion, my heart was throbbing with some rather small feelings, as for the 
first time I drew near to the home of my forefathers. I shou 
been sorry to find it ugly or mean, or lying in a hole, or ev: 
insignificant ; and, when none of these charges could be 
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in what she told me, exercised a just and strict reserve. Enough that 
Mr. Castlewood’s wedded life was done with in six months and three 
days. Lady Castlewood—as she would be called, though my father still 
was living and his cousin disclaimed the title—away she ran from some 
dull German place, after a very stiff lesson in poetry, and with her ran 
off s young Englishman, the present Sir Montague Hockin. He was 
Mr. Hockin then, and had not a halfpenny of his own ; but Flittamoro 
met that difficulty by robbing her husband to his last farthing. 

This had happened about twelve ycars back, soon after I was placed 
at the school in Languedoc, to which I was taken so early in life that I 
almost forget all about it. But it might have been better for poor Flit- 
tamore if she had been brought up at a steady place like that, with 
sisters and ladies of retreat, to teach her the proper description of her 
duties to mankind. I seemed now in my own mind to condemn her 
quite enough, feeling how superior her husband must have been; but 
Mrs. Price went even further, and became quite indignant that anyono 
should pity her. 

“A hussy, a hussy, a poppet of a hussy!” she exclaimed, with 
greater powor than her quiot face could indicate; “never would I look 
at her. Speak never so, Miss Castlewood. My lord is the very best of 
all men, and she has made him what he is. Tho pity she deserves is to 
be trodden under foot, as I saw them do in Naples.” 

After all the passion I had seen among rough people, I scarcely could 
help trembling at the depth of wrath dissembled, and firmly controlled, 
in calm clear eyes under very steadfast eyebrows. It was plain that 
Lord Castlewood had, at any rate, the gift of being loved by his de- 
pendents. : 

“T hope that he took it aright!” I cried, catching some of her indig- 
nation ; “I hope that he cast her to the winds, withow& even a sigh for 
such a cruel creature !” 

“He was not strong enough,” she answered sadly; -‘his bodily 
health was not equal to it. From childhood he had been partly crippled 
and spoiled in his nerves by an accident. And the shock of that sight 
at Bristol flew to his weakness, and was too much forhim. And now 
this third and worst disaster, coming upon him where his best hope lay, 
and at such a time of life, took him altogether off his legs. And off his 
head too, I might almost say, Miss; for, instead of blaming her, he put 
the fault entirely upon himself. At his time of life, and in such poor 
health, he should not have married a bright young girl; how could he 
ever hope to make her happy? That was how he looked at it, when he 
should have sent constables after her.” 

« And what became of her—the mindless animal, to forsake so good 
and great a man? I do hope she was punished, and that vile man too.” 

“She was, Miss Castlewood ; but he was not; at least, he has not re- 
ceived justice yct. But he will, he will, be will, Miss. The treacherous 
thief! And my lord received him as a young fellow-countryman under 
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a cloud, and Jent him money, and saved him from starving; fur he had 
broken with his father, and was running from his creditors.” 

“Tell meno more,” I said ; “ not another word. It is my fate to meet 
that—well, that gentleman, almost every day. And he, and he—oh, how 
thankful I am to have found out all this about him!”. 

The above will show why, when I met my father’s cousin on the fol- 
lowing morning—with his grand, calm face, as benevolent as if he had 
passed a night of luxurious rest, instead of sleepless agony—I knew 
myself to be of a lower order, in mind, and soul, and heart, than his—a 
small, narrow, passionate girl, in the presence of a large, broad-sighted, 
and compassionate man. 

I threw myself altogether on his will; for, when I trust, I trust 
wholly. And, under his advice, I did not return with any rash haste to 
Bruntsea, but wrote in discharge of all duty there; while Mrs. Price, a 
clear and steadfast woman, was sent to London to see Wilhelmina 
Strouss. These two must have had very great talks together, and, both 
being zealous and faithful, they came to many misunderstandings. How- 
ever, on the whole, they became very honest friends, and sworn allies at 
last, discovering more, the more they talked, people against whom they 
felt a common and just enmity. 
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of my fancy. For I thought that a brown Franciscan, with hollow 
cheeks, and eyes aflame beneath his heavy cowl, sat by my bed-side, and, as 
he raised the crucifix in his lean quivering hands, whispered a tale of 
deadly passion and of dastardly revenge. His confession carried me away 
toa convent garden of Palermo; and there was love in the story, and 
hate that is stronger than love, and, for the ending of the whole matter, 
remorse which dies not even in the grave. Each new possessor of the 
crucifix of Crema, he told me, was forced to hear from him in dreams 
his dreadful history. But, since it was a dream and nothing more, why 
should I repeat it! I have wandered far enough already from the vin- 
tage and the sunny churches of the little Lombard town. 
TA. S8, 
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Fletcher studied them as if he were learning them by heart, “I’m going 
to ask you a question,” he said at last, “and I want you to tell me the 
truth.” 

She answered with a happy smile, “Do you know, Thorpe, I hope 
it won't be very inconvenient, but I’m afraid I shall never be able to tell 
you anything else. I might, perhaps, if you would shut your eyes, but 
not when you look at me so.” 

“Hm! I think you managed to keep me in the dark pretty well,” 
he rejoined. “If I’d known I might have come and looked after you a 
tittle sooner.” 

“Instead of my having to come to you! But what is your question?” 

“Isn't this where Ernest used to come?” 

She nodded, growing suddenly grave. 

“I know you care for me now,” said Thorpe; “I shan’t ask you that. 
But suppose I had never come to Lesborough at all, never interfered with 
you and Ernest, you might have been very happy.” 

“Perhaps,” looking at the ground as she spoke. 

Thorpe laid his great hand on her shoulder. “If everything had 
gone well, don’t you think in your heart that that would have been best 
of all? Your first love, nearer your own age, and I know how you cared 
for him. Tell me, child,” this very gently,—‘I can’t be happy unless I 
can get to the bottom of things—tell me the truth, don’t you think that 
might have been the best? You needn't be afraid. Don’t think I shall 
be angry. I shall only want to do more to jmake you some amends for 
what I can’t give you now.” 

* Then,” said Lizzie, still without looking up, “I’m afraid you won't 
take so much trouble about me, for oh, Thorpe, I am very glad you 
came!” 
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should we find a new argument for the teaching of the poet who has 
said— 
Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That, mind and soul according well, 
‘May make our music as before, 
But vaster ; 


@ new significance in the vision of him who said— 


Soo all things with oach other blending, 
Each to all its being lending, 

All on each in turn depending; 
Heavenly ministers descending, 

And again to heaven uptending, 
Floating, mingling, interweaving, 
Rising, sinking, and receiving— 

Each from each, while each is giving 
On to each, and each relieving 
Fach—the pails of gold; the living 
Current through the air is heaving ; 
Breathing blessings see them bending, 
Balanced worlds from change defending, 
While everywhore diffus'd is harmony unending. 
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AVE MARIA, 


v. 


Others might plough, and reap, and sow, 
Delve in the sunshine, spin in snow, 
Make sweet love in a shelter sweet, 
Or trundle their dead in a winding-sheet ; 
But he, through rapture, and pain, and wrong, 
Kept singing his one monotonous song, 
Ave Maria! 


vi. 


When thunder growled from the ravelled wrack, 

And ocean to welkin bellowed back, 

And the lightning sprang from its cloudy sheath, 

And tore through the forest with jaggéd teeth, 

Then leaped and laughed o’er the havoc wreaked, 

The idiot clapped with his hands, and shrieked, 
Ave Maria! 


vil. 


Children mocked, and mimicked his feet, 
As he slouched or sidled along the street; 
Maidens shrank as he passed them by, 
And mothers with child eschewed his eye ; 
And half in pity, half scorn, the folk 
Christened him, from the words he spoke, 


Ave Maria. 


vir. 


One year when the harvest feasts were done, 

And the mending of tattered nets begun, 

And the kittiwake’s scream took a weirder key 
From the wailing wind and the moaning sea, 

He was found, at morn, on the fresh-strewn snow, 
Frozen, and faint, and crooning low, 


Ave Maria! 
IX, 


They stirred up the ashes between the dogs, 
And warmed his limbs by the blazing logs, 
Chafed his puckered and bloodless skin, 
And strove to quiet his chattering chin ; 
But, ebbing with unreturning tide, 
He kept on murmuring till he died, 
Ave Maris! 
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CHAPTER XXXVIE, 
‘te Carers Arproacnina. 


ij WHILE Oswald went 

about the streets so light- 

ly, and thought so plea- 

santly of his prospects, 

another mind, still more 

agitated than thatof Cara, 

was turning over and over 

oll he had done for the 

lust five or six weeks, and 

all that he might beabout 

to do inthe future. Ag- 

nes in her convent, with 

all her rontine of duties 

—with the little tinkling 

bell continually calling 

her to one thing or an- 

other, to mating or even- 

song, to “ meditation,” to 

this service or that, to 

choir practice, to dinner 

and tea and reereation— 

SETS carried a tumult of fancies 

about with hex, which no one, except porhaps Sister Mary Jane, guessed. 
Oswald would have stood aghast could he have seen into that Httle 
ocean of excited feeling, where the waves rose higher and higher as the 
hours wont on, avd sometimes a swelling tide almost swept the thinker 
herself nway—though indeed he would have bum so unable to under 
stand it that the inspection would probably have taught him little, How 
easily he took all this, which was so tremendous to her! and that not 
only because of the difference betwen man and woman, but beonuse of 
the findaimental difference in temperament, which was greater still. 
Agnes had known fut little that was lovely or plessint in her life. 
Hier reohiey Joma wr setlbbe joe, feller eal ee ea , 

and sisters were all vulgar amt common place, struggling for 
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Agnes seemed to feel her own heart sinking lower and lower as he spoke; 
but what was she to do? A 
“ There's an inn in the village, sir, that is clean and respectable,” said 
the station master, coming up. “ And I’m sorry to disturb you, and sorry 
for what's happened, but you can’t keep the lady sitting out here ; and the 
night's getting a bit chilly, for the dew is heavy after such aday. And 
we're going to shut up,” the man added, becoming imperative, as it were, 
n this postecript. Oswald asked when the’ first train stopped in the 
morning, while Agnes rose and stood by, her ‘whole-frame throbbing and 
thrilling. She whose life had been so calm and still, with never a shock 
or startling incident in it, no emergencies to call out her judgment, how 
was she to know now how to act in this terrible crisis which had come 
unexpected, without a moment's preparation, into her life? 
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